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whore: their ſueceſſwe changes and their progreſſion, 


The art of obſerving the one and the other, of — 
their developments, of calcakting their iſſue, conſtitute 


the ſcience of the natural philoſopher atid'of the ſtateſ⸗ | 
man. - 'Fhe latter is never ſo profound a&whent he j joing | 


60 2 ealeulation of the different chatiges the power of 
of ſubduing and of making inevitable incons 
i bend to his views, or of neutralizing thim by 

wiſe Site proton All thoſe who were enabled: by-thei 


ſituation to pay ſome attention to our — Gal 
America, have foreſeen the eriſis of which we are now 


witrieſſes: In fact, the courſe of events has neceſſarily 
| brought-i it on, and nothing has delayed its approach, but 
the indifference and the apathy; into which the affairs 
ef Europe liad 1285 our: Sovernment, with e to 
thatnation. ; | 


Much has been writes] ind müch ſald an this fupject. | 
The. only-refult I have been able to draw from all that 


has been done in this reſpect. is, that the public took 


ſome- intereſt in ba it is partly this conſideration | 


that has determi me t0 Her pm ideas on that ſub- 
| - F have, perhaps; ſome right to do this. The na- 

ture of the funckions I diſtharged' Dear the mefican 
government my perſonal ſituation; which-plades:me'be- 
yorid the reach of all ſuſpicion; either bf ambitious views/ 


or of partiality fer che executite; the filenve Which L 


have hitherto preſerved; #filencs: which: beſt, ſuited my 
fituation-and the times 3 the indirect. alluſions of whi 


my nen has been the object, all engage me | 


NI (a) Ii is to dere ale th that 64555 pamphlet appeared in 
before the 4th Schenk r; which gives à ſtronger 
Sars of impartiality to the, Aber en which it 5 


tains _ oret, Segur and Co. wü it has been en- 


dæavoured to cluade the” citizens of the United States 
were our friends; but who, om Were only the partiſans! 
of our adm initrariond "© Note ꝙ the Transſator! 
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1 
do take up the pen, wich che thoroagh conviction that I 
tall uſe it without timidity and without pallion. © 
Paſtons! Why ſhould 1 bring them into a diſcuſſion 
like this? Do the perſonal connections I have had de- 
J mand it? Theſe connections have been as impartial on 
} my fide, as they ever were en che part of any of my 
predeceſſors, and from this impartiality muſt have ſprung 
7 a reciptacal regard which ought to have left in my breaſt 
| no reſentment to ſatisfy. I defy calumny to contradict 
| _ The Prefident Waſhington granted me that eſteem 
| which he could not refuſe to a man incapable of har- 
| moniaing with the open or ſecret enemies of his coun- =” 
| try. I have, in criticaltimes, and during Rate of things, 
| the unfavourable reflected impreſſions of which it was 
| difficult to withſtand in foreign countries, enjoyed as 
| much reſpect as ever a Miniſter of France enjoyed. 
. As to che attacks, open or maſked, of which I may have 
| been the object, they have no longer power to irritate 
| me. I know too well of what value opinions are in times 
5 like thoſe we live in. The ſpirit of party creates and de- 
ſtroys reputations; the molt profligate debauchees, {proxe- 5 
nete] of che court of Charles II. are extolled as prodigies 
of honor and virtue, by the writers of their party. A man | 
who is enlightened enough to form an opinion, reſolute 
enough to maintain it, ſhould ſhare its fate ; it would 
 be-as cowardly. on his r ſhun this, as on the part 
of a ſoldier to 3 m the danger of the corps in 
which 2 ena! U B 24-2 L ee 14 fin 2 50 7 
5 — . e a reputation proportioned to 
the importance + which his party attaches to him, has 
taken the liberty to caſt 2 my predeceſſor near the 
Vnited States, a cenſure which he ſeems to have intend- 
ed to extend to mo. He knows neither what relates to 
me perſonally, nor to my adminiſtration; his ſpeech: is 
all of a piece; he has drawn his reflections on men, and 
| His arguments on things, from the fame ſources. I may, 
perhaps, in the couple! of this eſſay, convince him that 
* he has been impoſed upon with reſpect to the latter; 
and if he thence draws the conſequence, that he moy 
| have been deceived with regard 10 perſons, I | 
1 r 


. 3 


.C £1] 

congratufate myſelf, on account of the Citizen Genet; 
my predecefior, againſt whom he has more particularly 
directed his animadverfions; and as that Citizen is ab- 
ſent, and it is poſſible that the opinion of the deputy of 
Paris may not be ſo indifferent to ham as it is to me, I ſhall 
at leaſt have contributed to rectify, with reſpect to him, 
the ideas of a man, who, without intereſt to defame 
him, can have none to perſiſt in an W which he 
has committed upon truſt. 

- Thoſe who have taken the wo of S on 
me the reputation of inactivity, will be aſtoniſned to ſee 
me appear in public. I ſhould be ſorry if this work were to 
change their opinion with regard me; I ſhould fear they 
might diſcover in it ſymptoms of that kind of activity 
which L priae but little, and which conſiſts in taking ad- 


of one cal b 
vantage s phyſi powers, hump yd 7 


where, and multiplying one's-ſelf in a manner: [ 
endeavour to prove that ſtudy may be united to repoſe, 
and that a man may have Nr * Raving 1 
n or written much. 


——ů— 


e | 


wons,: when their governments can no longer agree with: 
each other, and whenit becomes neceflary to reſort to 
_ extraordinary means of explanation, and often even to 


che cruel extremities of war. Our preſent . 


regard to the United States, ſeems, at the glance, 


to have all the ſymptoms of that deplorable alternative. 


However, we maſt not be deceived by theſe outward ap- 
pearances; great as the animoſity may be which has hi- 
— ſides, marked the miniſterial.diſpatches and 
manifeſtoes, yet there exiſts ſill a — of contact; it 


is the common intereft, which tes à ru ture. 
By a ſtrict analyſis of che acts of both parties, it may 
nevertheleſs be ſeen, that mc derat ion is on the fide of the 


. Directory. 

It is ſufficient to read.the notes which the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Pickering, has figned ſince his coming into 
the miniſtry, to be perfectly convinced that the Ameri- 


can cabinet has, with regard to us, from che moment 5 


chat the diſcuſſions began to become ſerious, run throu 
a the degrees of the moſt, marked contempt. It has 
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* 4 A 
proceeded ſuctefſively. from an iudecent levit to the 
tone of inſult, a tone which reigns from one end to the 
other of the voluminous: per ſormanes which bias been 
directed to Mr: Pinckney, under the title of difpatches, | 
and which its agents at Faris have had tranflated and cir- 
culated: profuſely; The Directory hab confined/ itſelf to 
acting, and: we ſhall ſce how far it bas had. a right of do- 
ing ſo. Tbe notes direct. *. exchanged ar Patis breathe 
only coldneſs and calmneſs : Thoſe forwarded to the 
United States might have been better adapted to the cir- 
eumſtances, the localities, and the government, in the 
name of whach they: were iſſusd 3. but they o not, how« 
vers in the leaſt ee "IO moderation: 
Let us not deceive ourſehres: Mr., Pickering, yrhet.he 
Ghar the laſt diſparch.of June — —— ria that 
he would find :defenders at Paris knew: what Mr. 
Pinckney — — frow'P aris, that the ne 
elections would: give a et aſpell to affairs in France j 
and that his n fto, Mul arri to iſe 
cond the atratigements of ſome Tigh "gay wet) 
that moment to break ſilence. (l.. It is to be 
that Tuch-are the 22 at ix days that inen — 
repugnange in taking a text of denunciation againſt the 
executive brancli of the government, from à diſpatch 
which beard all the charatiens of the-deepeſt-enmity.: Is 
is yet more to be regretted. that it ſhould: be 
able, in ſuck; caſcs, to ſeparate the ſubject : matter 
diſpute fm the declamatory: part 3 andit entirely ne- 
e eee vhich is the moſt important, the 
Iatter ſhould be dwelt on without reflection, and Without 
bounds: - It mag 2; wf. imponent.quatiion; toche —_ 
2 port e erung is the S:eretary of State 
76) * 3D 2 betweeti t ac üſtfat bt * 
rbyalilt 21 5 Woerthreü t N ee been ſuf⸗ 
pected, and gannot pow be doubted. Thus we ſte that 
Rekerbg, 7, & Co. carry on the ſame-intrigues in othbriohn- : 
fries, * which: they {6 vehe mently blame, and. without 
being able to —— ol their exiſtence, the French 
gents here. What à pity that. Mr. Pie kering cannot com- 
—— anmial appropriation for ſecret ſervices; we how 
en have our. Fit as ee eee 


IE | 
Whether a right exiſted of bringing forwarl'a yueſtion of 


that nature? The ſtep being once taken, it ought at leaft 
to haye been ſupported by a thorough knowledge of the 


ſubject of diſcuſſion: 


o * 


thoſe extraordinary moripns, the Directory is, neverthe- 
lefs, on the eve of entering into negociations on the differ- 
ent points in diſpute with the cabinet of Philadelphia. It is 
readily perceived, what diſadvantage it will have in this 
negociation, after what has paſſed in the: councils 3 but 
Fetting aſide, for the moment, the probabilities of ſuccefs 
which the two parties may have, it would be important 
to furniſn thoſe who are luterentes in that tranſaction 


with the means of calculating its direction and iffue. 


Buch is the object of this ſcetch. We ſhall firſt fumma- 
rily review our grievances, and examine their weight, 
Te would be exceeding the bounds of a work deſigned 
for the public, to give'a minute detail of all the wrongs 
with which France reproaches the Federal Government. 


I 9 account may be found in the difpatch” 6f- 
Mr. Pi 


Mr. Pickering to Mr. Pinckney, of which mention has 
already been made. We ſhall ſay then, that our com- 
plaints relate in the firft place to the inex=cution and the 
violation of treaties. What are” the treaties that unite 
America to France? They are well known ; They, con- 
liſt of a treaty of alliance offenſive and defenſive, (e) and 


2 treaty of Amity, Navigation aànd Commerce, both 


ſigned on the ſame day,” Thefe treaties are the firſt con- 


tracts which the United States ſigned as a” nation, 


They eſtabliſn therefore, in favour of France, rights an- 
*terior to any rights, which other nations may have af. 


terwards acquired; agreeably to the 8 of the law 


of nations, which gives to the oldeſt treaties the pre- 


| ference oyer thoſe more Wy concluded; as long as a 


war has not deſtroyed them. France has by theſe trea- 


ties reſerved none of the advantages which the ſituation 
of the United States, might have induced her to exact. 
Bhe has contented herſelf with recognizing, the ſtipula- 
tions moſt common, and which form the haſis of all trea- 
(c) Mr. Fauchet is here in an error. Our treaty wi th 
Fraxte's only gens: and nor offenlivg. Translator 


* However, whatever may have been the motive of 
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ties of that nature; and the benefit ſhe, might expe 
from it, -proceeded lefs. from the intrinſic value of the 


ceſſive 8 of our negociators for the United 
States, the principles have adopted in that 


It was eaſy to a that actual reciprocity could not 
exiſt for a long time to come: For it is difficult to con- 
eeive a combination of circumſtances which, involvi 
2 States in a war of any importance, ſho 
permit France to remain neutral. However, if France 
_ did not loſe 1 of the object, towards which, for a cen- 
tury paſt, all her plans were directed, that of undermin- 
ing the commercial preponderance of England, ſhe ought 
to have uſed all le circumſpection, with regand to 
the advantage ſhe was about giving to a flag deſtined to 
be the carrier of all the other commercial nations in 
time of war. She ought to have taken the greater pre- 
cautions in this reſpect, as the ſimilarity of manners 
and of language greatly favoured the abuſe, which 
England might make of the American flag and ſailors. 
8 thoſe great intereſts, guided by the idea 
more generous than politic, not to depart, in any of our 
treaties, from the principles of neutrality, of which we 
proclaimed ourſelves the protectors, M. de Vergennes 
treated upon the liberal baſis of thoſe principles. The 
only equivalent which ſeemed to be reſerved for us, was 
che privilege of conducting our prizes and our priva- 
teers to the United States, without the local officers tak- 


Fl. 
ig cagnizance =. the validity of the former ; 4 alterwani? 
that of our ſhips of war being allowed tõ enter their ports 


and victual, to the excluſion of thoſe of our enemies: 
which, in all poſſible combinations of events; Was as 


much as to ſay, thoſe of Great Britain and het allies: 


This fecond clauſe contained a pointed and extraordina- 
ry favour, but it will ceaſc to appear ſubh by the deve- 
dopments which here follow. 

To thoſe who know the ſituation df the Ahlerichii con- 
4inent; relative to the Weſt Indies, the moſt apparent; 
if not the moſt real centre of the commerce of Europe; 
it will appear evident that the permiſſion. to carry our 


prizes to the United States, to the excluſion of England, 


was of. great value. England was as well aware of it as 
we; therefore, as ſoon as the preſent war threatened to 
break out, ſhe employed all. poſhble arts to neutralize 
eventual exerciſe of that right: Since the commence- 
ment of hoſtilitiez, ſhe has done every thing to ſhackle 
it : And finally, as the ſentiments of the American ca- 
| binet aſſumed an aſpect more and more malevolerit, ſhe 
progreſſed towards the object which ſhe wiſhed to at- 
tain, that of rendering that right illuſory; and even ruin- 
dus to France. 
In fact, we have ſeen numbers of prizes Aöpt i in the 
ports of the United States, under the moſt frivolous pre- 


texts, and delivered, up to the illicit examination of the 


American tribunals : It is particularly in- the Ports of the 


ſouthern ſtates that this ſcandalous ae has been | 
obſerved. Theſe prizes detained, brought before, courts 
whoſe forms are more or leſs expeniſive, ] have finally been 


reſtored to the captured, and often ruitied the captors. 
Suppoſing that among the pretexts held up to juſtify ſo 
extraordinary a conduct, ſonie were valid, the ond 
repeatedly made to place the captured and the captors on 


zn equal footing, by requiring of the plaintiff; whbever _ 


he might be, a ſecurity which ſhould ſhelter againſt a 


proſecution evidently unjuſt, ought to have been ac-⸗ 


quieſced in. The American government, after having 
ſolemnly recogniſed our right to carry our prizes mto its 
55 permitted their ſale in the ſame ports. This ſe⸗ 

privilege, although merely gratuitous, turned to 
the advantage of its * and its neũtrality * - 


1 


mained not the leſs inviolate; for the right to diſpoſe 
of the property, was but a conſequence of that of con- 
dutting that property into its ports; a conſequence which; 
in reality, but little intereſts the captured. But the arts 
of England ſoon cauſed this favor to be conſidered in a 
Uifferent light: It was reſolved to deprive us of it. To 
attain this object, different pretexts were deviſed for ſeiz- 
ing the prize; at laſt the adv toys was openly taken 
ſrom us. 
The pretexts of the federal government, for taking 
cognizance of French prizes, are reducible to two; cap- 
ture within the limits of its juriſdiction, and capture 
by veſſels armed within its waters. No öbjection has 
ever been made to recognizing the juſtice of the firſt 
principle : It would be conteſting the ſovereignty of 2 
ſtate to raiſe doubts on that head. The ſecond is much 
leſs reaſonable : It has been conceded only as a natural 
conſequence of the ſatisfaction which was given, with 
reſpect to the privateers armed in the United States, un- 
tler the miniſter Genet ; but giving the latitude which 
the government of the United States contends for, was 
manifeſting an evidence of ill-will: A privateer was ac 
cuſed of having been armed in the United States, ha4 
the but taken in an old muſket, or opened a port-hols 
before ſhut up: 
_ . However, a very great prodf of conciliation was givz 
en, by propoling harall thefe ſubjects ſhould be ſubmit- 
ed to an amicable negociation between the miniſter of 
France and the American government; by this means 
the intereſts of the two nations would Have been ſecur- 
ed, and the treaty which requires that the officers of the 
teuo parties ball not take copnizance of the validity of prizes, 
would have been reſpected. The American government 
 rejefted all theſe overtures : Its motive of action was a 
ſervile Condeſcenfion for our enemy, ant it anſwered all 
our remonſtrances by ſaying, that when an affair was 
once before its friBunals it could not withdraw it, nor 
E * us any ſatisfaction in that reſpect. 

This was in general the ſhield which the government 
conſtantly oppoſed tons: "Fodifcuſsthe value of thatquibs 
ble, it would firſt be neceſſary to examine whether we can 


Kaye K, OA Ee) 1 — 
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appeſe internal laws ta a political compact: Then the 
federal government might be aſked, whether it is not 
the ſubterfuge of bad faith, even according to their own 
conſtitution ? Whether its admiralty courts, by taking 
cognizance of matters, from which they are excluded by 
a ſolemn treaty, do not violate the clauſe of the conſti- 
tution, which ſays, that treaties are the ſupreme law of 
the land, a paramount (aw, to uſe the expreſſion of the 
Engliſh juriſts, 3 N Te Bans OTE ea 

Without ſuggeſting to tſelf thafe doubts, the Ameri- 
can adminiſtration has advanced with perſeverance to 
the end marked out hy its malevolence towards us, and 
. by its predilectien for Great Britain, Its tribunals, in- 
Alyenced by the ſame ſpirit which, directed that cabinet, 
no longer kept within boynds,; the dignity of the repub- 
lic has been ap an hundred occaſions committed, and, 


thoſe who fitted out privateers ruineg. 


I am ſenſible of the juſt value which ought to be ſet 


7 5 - < 
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upon this portion of our grievances; accordingly it is. 
ot my intention to examine the degree of favour which 
12 fitters of privateers, ſuch as thoſe whoſe intereſts have 
ai in the United States, deſerve ; no. one is 
more conſcious than I am, how. little reaſon there is to. 
be forward in xiſking ſerious contention on account of 
concerns of priyateers in general, and af thoſe we treat 
of in particular. But it is with governments as with in- 
dividuals: In matters of reputation as well as of intereſt, 
both are eaſily. loſt, as ſqon as we ceaſe to be jealous of 
reſerving them in all caſes. ; | 
_ . Beſides, the buſineſs, was: to, put treaties. to a trial, the 
application of which could not till then have been called. 
for. It was, therefore, important to watch leſt conſtruc- 
tions ſhould ſupercede their literal meaning; leſt depar- 
tures from the treaty, upon the ground of momentary ac- 
commodatign, ſhould become the. ſource of a number of 
' precedents which | wquld, withqut fail, be marſhalled 
againſt us in future, 5 


jp ” 


As to the right of entering with and victualling our 
ſhips of war in the United States, it was equally well cſtah- 
liſhed. * The excluſion of England could not be a ſub- 
joct of doubt, agreeable to the terms in which the 17th 
article is expreſſed. In order not to give to that exclu- 


Miniiters of France and England.” | 


5 


fon q character too repugnant to neutrality, it was te- 
trained to ſhips who ſhould have made ſome prizes up- 
n Us. . | 4 1 „ „ r < BACK 
The Federal government wifhing to elude here, the 
literal ſenſe, has entangled” itſelf in its own interpreta-' 
tions. It contended that that exchufion related only to 
the ſhips entering with their prizes, and then to the 
prizes themſelves. The Engliſh Minifter, Mr. Ham- 
mond, proteſted, in the name of his court, againft that 


interpretation, and it is, as yet, unknown bow the Ame- 


rican cabinet has been able to coneiliate its interpretay- 
tion with the eontradictory interpretations of both thy © 
Could the wording of that article offer the leaſt fla-- 
dow of difficulty, it would be ſuffici ent to tecur to the 
circumſtances, and to the 2n/ſemble of the negociation of 
1778, to remove it. Mr, de Vergennes, in order to” | 
tranquillize the United States with reſpect to our views, 
and to guard againſt every means of difunion aud diſtr 
itipulated, at the defire of the American Plenipoteriffary, 
the formal renunictation to any eventual! pefleſſten by 
France, of any of the territories ceded to Great Britain, 
at the peace of 63, on rhe Northern continent of Ame-". 
rica. This fenunciation was abſolute; we loft thereby 
the hopes of obtaining, by war or by e e | 
in the Gulph of St. Laurence, or in Nova-Scotia, in order 
to balance the advantages which the exclaſive poſſeſſon 
ail ane eee ee 
Had che independence of die United States not fe- 


* 


cured us, in its ports, the means of 'counterbalancing that” 


ſition of England, we ought to have thought of taking 
advantages ofthe war and of conquering for oer cn 
account Our contrary conduct is explained by tlie 
clauſes which ſecure ro us, in the eveptual cafe of the 
neutrality of the United States; the uſe of its ports for. 
our ſquadrons; without this the whole ttegocration - 
would have been a mere folly on our part, and chis can- 
not be maintained, knowing thoſe who were charged to, 
ſtipulate in our behalf. n 

The two grievances which we have juſt examined vou . 


o 
* 


pot, however, have been worth entering into Frrioing 


L gi J 


difcuſions about, af they had ſtood alone. If the W 
ral government had acted kart reſpects. With lincerity, 
it would ave advanced. { ome playbl e pretext to atte- 
nuate the 1 impropriety af its conduct upon thals, inen 
points. An infant trade, deſtitute of every means of pro- 
e the New Wal abandoned, to the 2 
england, and. as if were to its dilcretion ; . preſerved 


5 total fubjeclie n, by ſtupendous convulſions 7 — terri- 


ble as the dangerg o which they c diminiſhedt the chance; (d) 
the uncertainty which characterized the firſt events of the 
. war; 5 2 government to Fa 4. wounds. to heal, an emp- 
ty. c a nation without money and without an ar- 
y ſuch are the motives, founded on intereſt, which 
the an cabinet might have pleaded. ito juſtify, in 
confidential explanations, the deſertion ob its allies, and 
its partiality. for England. But. maleyglence; was the 
ſoul of irs actions: Goręrnments do not, more than in- 


dividuals, ſquare their conduct, according to the external 5 


forms of a correſpondence x ; che intention ¶ Ie ſour entendu } 
18 N What is on both ſides endeavoured to be found 
out. The American We ve {aved-us this trouble by. 
ſigning: — 5 England, and in the midſt, of hoſtilities, 
without giving us any pr ous notice, while on the con 
trary, they were promiſing to do no ſuch thing, a trea- 
ty derogatory to that of 1778, containing clauſes hoſtile - 
to. * and calculated for the preſent; war, . 1 00 


A .whoſe experience 87 him the Sake ta 
expre an opinion gy this ſubje 


knowledge of. its; have both juſtified at onee the Ame 


rican government, on the . ſubject af the treaty-of Lon- 


don. Both reſt their opinion on the ground, that that 


government had; the right to make os and that 
it as in no manner werable to us for- its conduct, * 


I will neither inſult the one nor the other by ſuppoling 


cd) There is ſome obſcurity in this ſentence. By M. 
World, 'we/ltrigine;the Weſt Thdies are meant; and that the 
writer aHludes to the manumiſfon of the blacks, thro” means 
of which the French goveramen entedtiz cofiqueſt of tei ö 
iſlands; but occaſioned ufupentous (internal). convulſions aa 


e G dangers of which they ** the- chances 
Citizen Segur th he eld der. 


a member of the 
legillative body who has treated it without having 4 
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mem terlous in this mode of reaſoning. This argumens 
has already been ſucceGfully anſwered : It may beſides 
be faidy daa. the firſt of the writers in queſtion is not 
ienotant, that one of the ĩimmegiate conſequenees of an 
alliance is, that the allies ſhotld communicate to each 
other the negociationg which m might produce any change 
their relative poſitions, that all nations, atleaſt thoſe wiſh- 
ing to remain above fuſpicion, act in this manner. This 


: writer i is too well verſed in the negociations of the end 


of this century, and eſpecially i in thofe which have re- 
lation to the movements in the N orth, of which we have 
ſeen the denouement, to lay down ſeriouſſy, as 4 general 
poſſtion, that a ſtate has the r of changing, at ith 
leaſure and without any et: finding fault, its external. 
relations: Eireumſtances might be Ret to his re- 
collection in which he bab acted on very diffetentprinci- 
bs As tothe declamations which the orator: (Paſtoret) 
5 recourſe to upon this point, the may, without in- 


nience, remain without an an wer; they could on- 


; by be combated by imitatir them. f it was neceſſury 


to. carry further the 'refutation' of this ſophiſm, it miglit 


be ſaid, chat if the American government had a right to 
negoeciate the treaty, it ought not to have conſtantiy af- 


ſured us, at Philadelphia 220 at Paris,” 0 Uh thee” wound” 


be none concluded.” * 


It is, however, 4 ſecondary qacktion which 'we r 
juſt examined. Ihe firſt and moſt important of all, re- 


ſpecting the treaty of London, is Whether it wounds our 


intereſts, and if it was rightful for us PIR outfalves 


from the neceffary effects of chat act upon uus. 

No one has hitherto contende@ that tlic” treaty is OE 
unfavourable to us ; the principles of neutrality, Which 
form the baſis of ours, are completefy ſaeriſiced in it; 


contrary principles are therein recognized. To render 


this part. of the diſcuſſion more chen, let us an to a 
few Principles, £19 


n 


prerogative, whichn penis nations joy. in time. 


| of war, is the portion of the law. of nation moſt ſubject 


to diſpute. Neutrals having a great intereſt in enjoying. 
the moſt extenſive liberty for their commerce; bellige- 


rent powers, ho have not a "maritime. force to give 


E is 
tofivoys, having an equal intereſt that their commerce ma 
rontinue under a neutral flag during hoſtilitięs, it is clear; 
that thoſe two kinds of powers muſt, neceffarily; have 
conſtantly endeavoured to give to the trade of neutrals 
the utmolt latitude of freedom: Therefore do we ſet 
all the treaties concluded for a century and a half back, 
by either one or other of the two kinds of powers which 
we have defignated, contain principles extremely liberal 
in this reſpect. Authors who have writteri on the law 
of nations have laid down the matim, that enemy's pro- 
dong does not ceaſe being ſo under a friendly flag, and 
conſequently may be ſeized. The treaties of which we 
ſpeak above, eſtabliſh, on the contrary, that the friendly 
flag protects enemy's property, and places it beyond vis 
olation ; this is what is commonly called the modern 
neutrality. os x 5 | | 
Of all the powers, Which by their tiatrife are moſt 
frequently engaged in maritime wars, France is the ond 
Which Has defended the laſt mentioned principles with 
tnoſt warmith. England, whoſe commicree, even in 
time of war, is always carefully protected, has ſhewn 
itſelf but little diſpoſed to ela them; often 
however ſhe has admitted them in her treaties, eithet 
becauſe ſhe was foreed ſo to do, or becauſe ſhe expeQ- 
ed to ſecure immediate advantages as an equivalent for 
this condeſcention ; but, whatever the letter of theſe 
treaties may have ſaid, ſhe has rarely acted in conformi- 
ty to them upon this point. In practice ſhe has always 
adhered to the ancient maxim, that the friendly flag 
does not protect enemy's property; when ſhe has purſu- 
ed a contrary conduct, it is when ſhe has been obliged 
P - by leagues capable of overawing her, as in 
730. 25 Tf... 3 
The above is a ſtatement, 6f which Mr. Pickering 
himſelf will not queſtion the candour. I 8 | 
France, in giving this example of her conftancy in main- 
taining the modern neutrality, could not however always 
| wiſhit to its detriment. This would happen if the alone 
admitted it in favour of the other maritime powers; for, 
in this caſe, her enemies might ſhip their roperty un- 
der neutral flag, Which France would be obliged: to re.. 
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| tpe& 3 and the enemies of France not having, with 
that nation, any ſimilar treaty, the property that France 
might. ſhip under that flag would enjoy. no ſecurity. 
In this reſpect, the former gevernment cannot be ac- 
cuſed of having been guilty of ſuch an overſight. The 
powers which, in their treaties with us, have ſtipulated 
in favour of theſe principles, have alſo ſtipulated for 
them with England; hence it follows, chat if England 
was to execute her treaties with thoſe nations, in caſe of 
th&ir remaining neutral, we might. tranſport our pro- 
perty. in time of war, under their flag, 2s England tran- 
ports hers. Hence we have more than once required 
that neutral powers, whoſe flag was inſulted to our de- 
triment, ſhould force England to execute her treaties, 
and to conform herſelf to the ſame principles. This is 
what we did more particularly as to Holland in 17577. 
This demand brought about the rupture between that 
power an England in 1780. 8 os 
Anieriea had yet no treaties in 1778; thoſe ſhe con- 
tracted with us were, as we have already ſaid, her firſt 
political compacts. When. recognizing in thoſe treaties 
the principles of modern neutrality in their full ſeope; 
we could not furely expect that the United States 
would . conſent, in . to contrary 
principles: It is particularly the nature of their ſtipula- 
tions with England that was calculated to embarraſs us. 
We could net deſire that that power ſhould be at liber- 
ty to make uſe of their flag at its pleaſure, while the ſame 
advantage ſhould be interdicted tous 
Such, however, is the ſtate of things which has 
been brought about by the treaty of London. The 
United States have explicitly abandoned, in-that-treaty, 
the modern neutrality ; whence it reſults that England 
may legally plunder us under the American flag, and 
that we are to reſpect what ſhe. places under that Rag. 
I be principles of neutrality in queſtion, extend allo 
to a part of the commerce of neutrals liable to many 
diſcuſſions; it is the ſubjeck of contraband. Accord- 
ing to the ancient law of nations, all that was deſtined 
for the enemy, all that left an enemy's port was con- 
fraband, and more particularly articles uſed in naval of 
land arſenals and even proviſions, Fo is 


3 

K is eaſily peteeived how inconvenient and ruinvus 
this batbarous rule muſt be to natiens whoſe whole 
wealth confi $ in the exportation oftheſe articles z hence 
it is the northern powers who have modified, in their 
treaties; this antique right, At this day the modern neu- 
trality tanks as <orittaband only articles. fit to be uſed 
zmmediately for offence ot defetice, arid thoſe which 
muſt be wiobght. before they can be uſed in this way 
are excluded. Proviſions are contraband only in the 
eaſe of their being cartied to a blockaded and beſieged 
place; ſuch are alſo the principles of dur ay of $279 
as to contraband; _ 
| The treaty of Lotidon recognizes the ancient ge” 
nations in this reſpect ; that &, it makes it legal for En- 
gland to ſeize all objects fit for ſhip yards, which the 
Americans might bring us ; while we are to reſpect thoſe 
ſaine articles carried into England unter the ſame flag; 
As to proviſions it is left at her will to declare when they 
are contraband; that is fetzable; when going to Frinee 
or to our colonies, upon American veſſels: 225 
This difference, ſurely, is ſtriking, and Fet this i is 
what the citizen Paſtoret finds ſcarcely worthy of flight 
anintadverſion. The diſadvantages of our poſition ate 
| Palpable with two treaties ſo diſſimilar. Have we no | 
legal means of re- acting againſt ſuch a ſtate of things, 
4nd of. placing. burſclives pfecifely on the footing on 
which England finds herſelf ſtanding by her treaty ? 
| - There were only two means ef doing it. Firſt, by 
calling forth a tegitlative deciſion; which ſhould. ſuſpend 
the chufes of our treaty of 1778, which recognize a 
doctrine contrary to that which is found in che treaty of 
London. Second, by # mere Executive att, it was ifi 
our power to take advantage of the 2d article of the 
treaty of x 778, which guarantees to us all the advantages 
of navigation and comimerce whith might be granted to 
Scher powers, and place, by means of this article, the 
: republic. upon the ſame footing ds England: This is the 
__ road which-it the directory has eferted: It is the moſt 
| 7 — and 1 is i 2m 9 The other wo 
perhaps; a firmet baſis to its ſyſteni ef 1 
— ang woukt hive Ee much clamour; : 
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it is here that to each ſhould be ſtrictly given what 
is his due. The directory, or rather the miniſters of 
tht directory have ſhewn, in this buſineſs, ſome irreſo- 
lution; and a defeQtive knowledge of the ſubject _y 
had to handle. It eannot be conceived how it was poſ- 
ſible to pals the reſolve of the 14th Meſſi lor, IVth year, 
which orders the cruiſers of the republic to act towards 
neutrals, as the Engliſh conduct themſelves towards 
them. It is not right to give orders to the armed force 
to act, in circumftances fo delicate, according to a 
ſyſtem of which the principle only is laid down to them, 
and of which the cabinet alone poſſeſſes the detail. Did 
the privateers know how the Engliſh conducted them- 
ſelves towards neutfals? Were they acquainted with the 
'decifions of the admiralty courts 55 London? In a word, 
that reſolve was a text which the directory ſhould have 
given for development to an intelligent miniſter, and if 
it was to he made public, it ſhould only have iſſued as a 
warning declaration to the neutral powers, as has been 
done frequently in preceding wars. | 
Ihe derree of the 12th Ventoſe, which was paſſed af- 
terwards, goes more directly towards the object; but 
ſtrikes beyond it. The miniſter of juſtice, whoſe de- 
partment, by the by, had nothing to do with the buſi- 
neſs, ſhould have confined himſelf to means abſolutely 
co-ordinate to the principal object, and not ſuffer himſelf 
to be led away by the inſinuations of ignorance or inte- 
reſt, which have forced from him clauſes that are incor- 
porated in wiſe and moderate ſyſtem of repriſals, only 
as they give it an odious ſhade. The miniſter who has 
drawn up that decree will readily perceive which article 
I mean to ſpeak of: He ought eſpecially not to have 
taken, according to the letter, the article relative to 
pirates, which is, in the treaty of London, a common 
clauſe, and imitated from à f:milar article in ours. To 
ſum up, I ſay of that reſolve, that the directory did 
their duty, but that the miniſters have miſſed doing 
| theirs. This reſolve, ſuch as it ſtands, becomes the 
ſource of a croud of vexatory proceedings, which are on- 
ly detrimental to the end, and throw much embarraſſ⸗ 
ment in the negociation which is about being opened. 
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he decree, ſuch as it ought to have been, would 

have excited no complaint from the American govern- 
ment; or if that government had made any, they would 
have been anſwered by producing the treaty of London. 
But now they complain, that we go further than that 
treaty itſelf, and it is difficult to anſwer this objection, 
- Theſe acknowledgments will appear ſtrange to that 
ſpecies of men, who conſider the nature of the ſubject 
which I comment on as their excluſive property, and 
who conſider the. ardent friends of liberty as beings . 
guided by paſſion, and beyond all moderation. Res Ts 
I I:write without the intention of making myſelf friends 
among them, and my only view is to furniſh data to im- 
partial and enlightened men : I neither ſeek applauſe nor 
fear blame. There are, beſides, ſa few fituations in 
 whieh one can ſpeak the truth, that it is _neceffary to 
ſeize with avidity the occaſion of publiſhing it when. it 
preſents itſelf, f. 1 1 2 Treg 
Me have examined our grievances, - and weighed the 
meaſures of repriſals taken by the government. EF might, 
in ſupport of my opinions, have cited fragments of the 
ſpeeches. delivered on this ſubject in the late extraordi- 
nary ſeſſion of-congreſs; but this would lead to. ufcieſs 
prolixity. I invite the citizen: Paſtaret- to read thoſe 
ſpeeches: He may find in them a model for diſcuſſions 
of this kind, and he will learn how theſe ſubjects are 
handled in a legiſlative body. There remains for me to 
ſay ſomething: of the circumſtances, political and moral, 
which have prepared, | ripened, and accelerated the pre- 
{ent criſis, and throw together ſome ideas on the means 
of terminating, the differences, 
It is a very ſingular political phenomenon at firſt view, 

to ſee France ready to draw the ſword with America, 
her pupil, twenty years after having raiſed her, or at 
leaſt after having contributed to raiſe her to the rank of 
nations. But this event ceaſes. to ſurprize, when we ſee 
Lewis XIV in a conteſt with that Holland which Henry: 
IV and Lewis XIII aſſiſted in raiſing triumphant out of 
an unequal conteſt with the houſe of Auſtria ; and that 
ſame houſe of Bragance, which owed to us the throne of 
Portugal, detach itſelf from us immediately on the peace. 
the Pyrenees, | © 3 ads does 
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Wheace chan ariſes that fatality which has produced 
fl e proverb, that nations and governments axe uvgratar 
1? Is the fault to be attributed ta the benefattor or ta 
the protected? The three events which have above 
claimegꝗ our attention will explain this eni Requite 
0s Haſte 5 == who c rs the obligar 
on the part of the obliged, a ſtubbarnefs of con- 
duct which ariſcs from the perpotual fuſpicion that itz 
independence is menaced, for the very ræaſon, that fome 
_—_— might be ſuppoſed to exiſt for fuck pretonſi- 
Theie aye the two principles which, with the 
aſking of intereſts, contribute to bręak alliances found- 
ed on eminent forvices. Theſe are the elements which 
become the baſis of the intrigue of powers, which haxg 
an intereſt to LY: the two.allies.{e) 

However, g oing from the general to the particular, 
we dont wh or that France is to. be reproached with 
reſpect to the United States, as their benefacton T takg 
up the treaty of 1778 E fee in it no exclufive advan- 
tage in our favor, anc 1 am far from confde ing tha 
French negogiators criminal, on this account. I un 
over the reports of the two allies during; the war, from 
78, when we began to co-operate, to.82: 1 fee nothing 
in them that; looks like a ſuperior, àrrogating to hikes 
controul over a fubordinate power. The gociation of 
peace heaps: tlie meafore to this generoſity / The inde- 
pendence of Amerioa was made the /ine _— nan oß pence. 
by his reliminary fixed, the allies neg z2rateby 
their iſtchaſts; {6 that there could. — r euen 
the ſligkteſt complaints, Mr. Jay N has tried, it is true, 

Ce), Sogn Perigord, the prefent Erench miniſter” 
ef foreign affa Irs, appears, by a publication which Was given 
with his na ine, ſheértiy after his arrival in France, to have 
had more correct nqtions on this fabject. Phe. inftuenca 
— which our commercial connections. with, England have. upon 
aur palitirs, is the. chief eauſs; of:the- 3 of 8 
niſtration from Franca and predilectien for N | 
thiscaple will, opeeats: uit the; Fenn egy, ire Tae 
with their wanulappargs in arenen e or. uotil the ian. 
e e e ap. eee 
Halitics Wit h. theix mers. LON, ONT. Danger 

* One of the American Pat at Paris; the {ame whe 
figned the kreaty with England! in 794. 
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ta raiſe elouds over this negociation, and has accuſed out 
cabinet: Already in 1783 he meditated to ground og 
theſe accuſations, a ſyſtem of detraction and ealumny, 
Girected againſt the deſcryed influence, which the war 
gave us in America, From that time his confidential 
tools have nor ceaſed to retail the ſame calumnies; until 
at laſt the federal government has judged: fit to intro- 
duce. them in its manifeſto. of the 16th, January lai, 
But theſes vain attempts will be baflled by the facts 
| which. contradic loudly our detrattors, The peace of 
93 does. not prove that France has countgracted the in · 
tereſts of America: It proves only (and this; incident i ig 
due to Mr. Jay) that the Americans infringed. the agree» 
mont which the allies had made, of not G6gning one 
without the others. (/ Is France tobe cximinated fer 
having been unwilling to divide withithe United States 
ber Newfcandland fiheries ? Is the culpable- for not 

|  kaving fuſtained agaiuk Spain, her ancient ally, prey 
tenſions tending, to her detriment and ſupported by Mr, 
Jay, vor'the; ſale end. perhaps, of having a pretexr for 


complaint 3 H Mx. Oſwald, empowered to treat with the 


Americans, in the name of Great Britain, did raiſg 
doubts of the ſincerity of France in the negociations, 
are we rather to believe that France way perfidious, than 
retort theſe ſuſpicions upon MX. Ofwald and upon hig 
maſters e 

It is eaſy at this day to underſtand in this bin dve 
narration what belongs ta its author: His jealouſy 
againſt Franklin; the ſtings which his pride had. felt at 
Madrid: The excentricities of thoſe two paſſions which 
naturally diſturbed the mind of Mr. Jay, by raiſing a 
thouſand phaptoms, are the ingredients of which his 
| hatred for us is made up, and conſtitute the qualification 
which have rendered him worthy; of Guang 8 the treaty — 
London. From this it is caſy to bring to its true ſtands | 


705 If France had taken, umbrage at; ws. ſtep, which it 
_— was prompted by Mr. Jay, what would have been 
the ſituation. of the United States? It gave her good reaſon 
for breaking with us;—ſhe might bave patched. up her peace 
with England, and have left us to. maintain a ſecond ſtruggle 
vith that power, and ſingly. Translator. 

wo. See anſwer of Mr. Pickering to Mr. Pinckney. | 
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ard that part of the manifeſto of the 16th January, which 


develops our pretended perfidy from the very outſet of 


our alliance, and the clue of the ridiculous artifice, by 


means of which Mr. Pickering, prompted by Mr. Jay, 
has hoped to deceive the Americans on the ſubject of 
our complaints, js eaſily diſcovered. * / | 

I own, that fincethe beginning of the revolution, we 
are liable to ſome reproaches. The National Conven- 
tion, at the beginning of its ſeſſion, wiſhed to acquire 
the good will of the Federal government, by accuſing our 
former government of perfidy. Theſe aſſertions, found- 
ed on preſumption and contradicted by facts, ought ne- 
ver to be uttered by a government ſucceeding another. 
It was wrong to record the ſame idea and the ſame error 


in the inſtructions of the Miniſter Genet, which have 


been made publie in the United States; and Genet was 
{til more in the wrong to iſſue that publication; but the. 


proclamations of the Convention, or the inſtructions of 


the Miniſter can never convince in oppoſition to facts 
which one word is ſutheien to reſtore to perfect purity. 
I alfo grant, that carried away by the torrent of cir- 
cumſtances; ſowered by an oppoſition which he juſtly 
attributed to a ſecret il will; thrown out of the hounds of 
moderation by the dangers of his country, and more 
anxious to arrive at his end, than ſtudidus to combat the 
pretexts on which the Federal government leaned to 
counteract him,. Genet committed faults; carried the 
praiſe-worthy firraneſs of a miniſter beyond what his 
poſition permitted, and ſubſtituted, ſometimes, to the 
manly pride which becomes an agent attached to his 
country, the language of indignation, which is never 
ſucceſsfully uſed in diplomatic affairs. I grant, that bi- 
aſſed by example, and ſowered by the ſame circumſtan- 
ces“, our conſuls ſometimes paſſed the bounds of ſtricb 

ropriety, and beyond tlie ſphere of their authority. But 
could this juſtify the hoſtile ſyſtem which we daily per- 
ecived developing itſelf? Has not the French govern- 


l do not preten l to judge the Confuls without appeal; their 
motives were as pure as their patriotifin : It gratifies me to pay. 
uiem here the tribute of my eſteem ; ani! 1 muſt openly expreſs my, 
ſurpriſe at the govert ment permitting their zeal and their talents iq 


remain in inactirity, while 1e ſuperant, &C, 
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ent even in the midſt of the greateſt political ſtorms⸗ 


ſhewn aremarkableeagerneſs to redreſsthe founded griev- 


ances which have been preſented to them? Has not then 
the denunciation of Genet by Robeſpierre at the Jaco- 
bin club; the cruel orders directed againſt that Mi- 
niſter, and which have deprived the Republie of one of 
its ſincereſt friends, been able to extinguith the flames 
of reſentment? Hare not the committees of Public 

Safety of the 2d and of the 3d year reſpected the neutra- 
lity guaranteed to the United States by the treaty of 
1778, as religouſly as famine, and the favage war carri- 
ed on againſt us, permitted? Was it not at the moment 
when the means of ſatisfying ſome complaints, made by 
the Miniſter Mr. Monroe, were under diſcuſſion at Paris, 
that Mr. Jay ſigned in London the treaty which was to 
ftrike a blow at our honor and our intereſts, ſo ſure as to 
give Mr. Pitt the occation, at the opening of the next 
ſeſſion of Parliament, to make it a ſubject of triumph? 
Let the partizans of the Federal government anſwer theſe 
queſtions, and then we may ceaſe to believe that a leaven 
of hatred had poſſeſſion of its mind, and that it ſeized 
with eagernefs the opportunities which afforded a plau- 

ſible pretext of putting aſide the maſk. _ | 

Every thing proves, in fact, that hatred as much as 
the conſciouſneſs of weakneſs guided the American ad- 
miniſtration in its conduct towards us. General Waſh- 
ington ceaſed to view our revolution with a favourable 
eye, as ſoon as he ſaw La Fayette and the king ſtruck, 


whom he delighted in calling the protector and father of 
| His people. All the individuals who compoſed his coun-' 


cil, except Mr. Jefferſon; all thoſe who had the right, 
by their reputation and their former ſervices, to influence 
his conduct through their correſponderice, excepting the 


Moultries, the Livingſtons, the Clintons and the Samu- 
el Adams), all were united againſt us and ſtrengthened _ 


him in his hoſtile intentions.“ It is the general opution 


Let us attend to a Member of Congreſs” from Virginia, on the 
ſubject of this marked hatred of a certain claſs ef men for France, 
and the extraordinary inſinuations which the Britiſh faction throw out 
againſt the friends to principles and of liberty, of being under foreign 
influence. I hear calumny attacking the amendment which I pro- 
E and becauſe its tendency is to conciliate, accuſing me ol being 

nder French influence: Strange phantom, which is uſed to depres 
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tions, forfotmfake; extorted by the unequivocal good will 


ta} 


hat Mr. Talon came to Philadelphia on 4 ebnfidential 


miſſion from the pretender: He was admitted to a very 
particular audience with the Preſident, befote the ar- 
rival of the Miniſter Genet at Philadelphia: To the in- 


anuations of that envoy muſt be attributed the ſeries 


of queſtions upon which General Waſhingtori required 


the opinion of his Miniſters, and which a chanee fatal to 


the Preſident has ſtript of the veil of ſeereey which 
ought forever to have boncealed them. Mr. Hamilton 
was the foul of this ſyſtem of enmity; and the writings 
with which he filled the papers, under the ſignature 
Pacificus, were, according to all likelihood; the juſtiſb- 
% ⁰˙¹mm oor i neg 
What wis to be expected from an adminiſtration [6 evi 
dently il]-difpofed againſt the infant Republic? All that 


has been ſean to have followed: A wavering neutralitys 


abandoned to the influence of England; fothe condeſcen- 


* 


of the nition ; but in fact, contradicted by acts marked 


with the ſtamp of malevolence ; a grènt eagernefs to ſe- 
eure the advantages which eircumſtances and a few er- 


rors of our agents offered, in order to bring to conſun\« 


mation the favourite projecł of drawing cloſer to England, 


and preparing the triumph of that power. 


ciate the moſt difinteroſted opinions. Burt let facte be brought fo 
ward; let any improper connection be ſpecified betwen a firig 
Member of this ly and a foitign' power 5 let the rrators, | 
there are any, be pointed out, and let them be puniſhed.” I . 
cuſed of being ſtrongly attached to France. The hiſtory of that ac 
tachment is quite natural. When firſt took my ſeat in this Rouſ 
France iran age alt ſites 'with difmemberment; as x friend 
to Liberty; as Ckiaen of a ftee ſtate, could I help experiencing 
an emotion of ſympathyfor a people to whom tyrants conteſted the right 


of ſelt̃- government! Was I not to feel it the more as I had ſeen A 


own country in a fimſlar ſituation? Is it unkno un at this day, 
the plan of tho cabinet of St. ſumes was tu attack us, if the coali. 


tion had triumphed? Another reaſon impreſſed me ſtrongly with 
this attachment for France. When | arrived in Pniladelphia, v hat 
as my aftoniſhment to find a total indifference as to the events of 
*Eurvpe! Town this ind iifferenee ſhibeked me; Ion that I ſnaddered 
hen 1 perceivedit was founded on an antipathy, but litile diſguiſed 


againſt repuhkecan forms. A na uraſ ircefitible feeling intpellei me 
to oppoſe this totem, and 1 thought it my duty openly to expreſs 
eomrary- opinions.”'—-Spereh of My, Nichs/a", fitting ibe 22 Muy 


1797. 


cation and development of the opinions which ho ob- 


c as 1 


The only obſtacle in the way of that project was tlie 
marked attachment of the nation, for our cauſe. Conſe- 
quently the adminiſtration has omitted nothing for five 
years back, to depteciate our character in the public opi- 
nion. The newſpapers which are known to be under its 
Influence, are filled with invectives and perſonalities 
'againft this Republic and againſt its agents. The govern- 
ment of the Republic, at every period, and under every 
ſyſtem, to the very lateſt dates, has been, in thoſe Ga- 
Zettes, covered with calumny and treated in the moſt 
abuſive manner. If the. RedaFeur [a French paper un- 
der the influence of the Directory] had contained againſt 
the Federal government the hundredth part of what is 
g daily to be found in the Gazette of the United States, againſt 
the Directory, the Legiſlative body, and in general 
⁊gainſt the Republic, long ago ſome deputies, forward 
with good reaſon perhaps, would have made a motion 
calling the Directory to an account on the fubje&. A wri- 


- 
® 


ter, publicly known to be in the pay of the Britifh lega- 


tion, publiſhes periodically in Philadelphia, the mot a- 
, trocious libels againſt us“; and it is almoſt; certain that 
"this libeller is encouraged by all thofe who compoſe the 
_ ., Such a ſyſtem could not long have eſcaped the ani- 
madverſion of the French government, had not a multi- 
_ tude of cares rivetted its attention in Europe, and with- 

out the contradiQory accounts of the different individu- 
als employed in this branch of our foreign affairs, who 
added, by their various ſtories, to the emba rraſſment cre- 
_ ated by circumſtances. Every thing was abandoned to 
the confliting paſſions of ſome men, or elfe to the moſt 
abſolute chance; and our government meddled not in 
the direction of dur political relations with that power, 
except by a ſentiment of good will, which when unac- 
- companied with an ackiye vigilance, degenerates, in the 
: N 1 eigners, into à good nature of which they 
* uſe with ſcorn. This apathy was carried to fuch a 
length, that Citizen Adet, who arrived while the Senate 
was deliberating upon the treaty of London, appeared 
ruck with aſtoniſhment to learn that there was a treaty 
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treaty ſhould make no change in; the ſtate of thi In ings whic 
exiſted prior to that e, The United States, on "He 


this event has confirmed and enereaſed them, and our 
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with Fagland on the carpet. Ttis, no > Goubt, to he dro- 
found ſilenceof ourgovernmentonthi ſubject, when he left 
Paris, that we muſt attribute the 5 line of 66ndutt 
he has held in circumſtances o important. Geiiet hat 
given the alarm on the real ee of che 107 ra- 
tion; but his conduct, his pa ions, rendered his xe re p01 
luſpected, and other paſſiolis, ingrened. in a £0 nets: 
direction, have made promiſes. which have only 155 

in prolonging our ſecurity. As ſoon as, ; the conſt Rae 
government was ſettled, .and-that the 1 is. 0 
a ſituation to follow any ſyſtem as to external A Falk, ie 
could aot be long without perceiving how we Fr bor 

the dupes of America. The treaty 115 London 

pletely. opened all eyes: The niaterial change w 5 0 th 
openly effected in the neutrality of the United 8 al 
virtuz of that treaty,* has put the ſeal or duplicity an 

of falſhood on the aſſurances fo often repeated, that 1 


ſirſt intelligence of our awakening, took for hoſt ities 
theendingof our exceſſive and patient toleration. "General 
. «ſhington , ſeeing the end of his political career darken- 
ed by clouds which announced a ſerious diſconter t on 


the part of the Republic, ſought, by a "meaſure equally 


_unjuſt and impolitic, to eſcape its 0. lum: He recalled 


Mr. Monroe, who has been guilty « of. the wrong, ACCOr- | 
ding to his view of things, , of, being attached f to the x Prin- 
ciples of our revolution, and of 0 e Open ,cncmy 


to Britiſh influence, as well as to the 
influence had caufed to be . wo 

his power to throw upon Mr onroe, : oy upon, 
ty, all the blame ariſing from the a ual 1}; Ear tl 
by accuſing him, as it were, of having ca le ie 
reſult of this falſe ſtep has been to $2 the“ 8 
abandoned, rithout any count erpoiſe, to its n 8; 


355 


meaſures have become more . deciſive. Far rom ex- 
plaining our conduct as it was natural by the tem 


„The Frznch minittel was notified,” after the kluge nh 


cations, that we ſhould no longer enjoy the advantage, which till 


then had been Stauted us, to fell in the American ns _— 
lith prizes. | 


"'» 
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which. had been purſued heretofore, topics of recrimina 
tion have been ſought for, and if poſſible to bring about a 
rupture. It was eaſy to ſower the mercantile clafles, by pre-" 
ſenting them with the ſpectacle of the loſſes which our 
reprifals muſt have occafioned ; and to irritate, at the 


fame tine, the minds of the reſt of the nation, our con- 


duet has been repreſented to them as the conſequence 
of a ſyſtem long matured by France, for uſurping in 
the United States an abfolute influence: General Waſh- 
ipgton had ſketched out the phantom of this plan in the 
addreſs which preceded his retirement: Mr. Adams 
completed it, and even coloured it with more warmth 
than could have been ſuppoſed to belong to him at firſt; 
ſo that at this day the merchants have been made to be- 
lieve that we with to ruin them, and declate war againſt 
dem, and the people that we wiſh to enſlave their go- 
„ = **V 
The Executive Directory after having, by vigorous 
meaſures, cauſed the French nation to be reſpected, and 


ſheltered our intereſts from the attacks directed againſt 


them by the Federal government, ought to neglect noth- 
ing to deſtroy theſe falſe impre none, by which we ſhould 
be ſoon reduced, atPhiladelpliia, to play a part unwotthy 
of the republic: It ought to trace out for its agents a 
line of conduct which ſhall ſhelter us equally from the 
ſuſpicion of an improper interference in their internal 
affairs, and of an indifference which provokes contempt: 
All the deluſions which the adminiſtration attach to our 
name, ſhould vaniſh before this open conduct. We 
have ſo much to gain by conciliating the eſteem of a nati- 
on where the public opinion, notwithſtanding the intrighe 
of a. foreign power, has yet preſerved the remains of 
independence, not to try this ſyitern which muſt in the 
long run triumph over prejudice. | 


he United States are generally either too little re- 


garded, or eſteemed much beyond their importance. 

Both extremes are the reſult of different judgments up- 
on the morals of that nation. Some ſee in them only 
a collection of Jews, buſy in deceiving each other; whic 


others, carried away by an enthuſiaſm as little founded; 


find there, compared to Europe; models of wiſdom ad 
of virtue. | | 
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But theſe contrary opinions are formed on 2 baſis to 


which , the ſtateſman ought not always to allow much 


importance; the national manners ought not to be conſi- 
dered as an infallible datum to judge the people. Inde- 
pendently of what theſe manners may have either praiſe ' 
worthy or blameable in America, there is an inconteſtible 
truth, at which we muſt ſtop, to make of it the ground 
work of a ſyſtem to be purſued reſpecting that power 3 
it is the importance to which the United States are cal- 
led. That importance is ſo much the more certain, that 
the developments which muſt bring it about, will 
not be checked by any of the obſtacles which would op- 
pole it, if the United States were ſo ſituated: as to be lia- 
ble to be involved in the difſentions of Europe. It is 
vainly attempted to attribute to circumſtances, the pro- 
greſs which the United States have made, fince the adop- 
tion of their new conſtitution, a period when the inter- 
nal troubles of France and the misfortune of its colonies 
began. Independently of theſe accidental cauſes, the 
United States, by the extent of their territory, the nature 
of their population, their character and activity, and by the 
ſituation of their coaſts, are evidently called to exerciſe, 
in North America, a conſiderable influence. The pow- 
er which ſhall know how to conciliate them will find 
in them an intereſting friend, and their neutrality will 
perhaps be not leſs to be courted than their alliance. 
France has a ſtrong intereſt to preſerve a good under- 
ſtanding with America. It is leſs the ſituation of her 
Weſt Indies, which command it, than the poſition of 
Spain, which might run the greateſt dangers by the 
combined efforts of England and the United States. 
Whatever may be the aſcendancy which commerce has 
given to England in the whole extent of thoſe ſtates, we 
ſhall always be able to oppoſe ſucceſsfully all political 
ties which that power might wiſh to eſtabliſh with them. 
If we may judge by the actual ſtate of the commerce be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, one might + 
be led to believe, that the firſt are a colony of the latter, 
or fear leſt they ſhould once again become ſo. This is 
the opinion which the miniſter of Ne affairs brought 
with him from Philadelphia, and, for having expreſſed 
this opinion, he has deſervedly drawn upon himſelf the 


8 e 9 F 

disfavor of the partiſans of England. This opinion, and 
the frankneſs with which it has been publiſhed, does fo. 
much the more honor to the miniſter, as he might, wick 
ſome foundation, have been ſuppoſed to entertain quite 
another one, by taking into calculation the effect of the 
intimacies he had formed in the United States. How- 
ever, he would be wrong if he thence concluded that it 
ñãs right to leave the United States to themſelves, and treat 
them with the contempt, this opinion, which is not 
without ſome truth, inſpires. There are means of op- 
poſing this impulſe, which the commercial preponderance . 
gives to England, and even to rival, not without ſome 
ſucceſs, the latter. | | | 
What concluſion ſhall we draw from all that preceeds ⁊ 
That the United States and the Republic are, in truth, 
in a poſition which muſt inſpire fears of a rupture. 
France, eſpecially, has very ſtrong motivesto adhere to the 
reſentments which form the baſis of her conduct lately. 
The United States have nothing but ſtrained and preca- 
rious pretexts to found their recriminations upon; but 
the two people are irreſiſtibly drawn towards each other 
by a correſpondence of intereſts, and by the ſecret but 
energetic force of a ſimilarity of principles. Theſe two 
motives for reunion ought to act with great weight upon 
the two cabinets, and check, on both ſides, the paſſions 
and pride which might tend to embarraſs the reconcilia- 
tion. Whatever warmth the Britannic party has ſhewn 
in its declamations in congreſs; when reſtored to the 
calm of reflection, and interrogated when their political 
averſions fleep, they muſt ſee, if they poſſeſs yet a rem 
nant of national feeling, that England cannot have with 
the United States an identity of intereſt ; that ſooner or 
later her deſtruCtive aſeendancy would dictate laws ta 


- them; that America, far from having any intereſt in+ 


diminiſhing the weight of the counterpoiſe which we op- 
poſe to the maritime dominion of England, muſt, on the 
contrary, defire te ſee us combat, with ſome ſucceſs, | 
that rival of all that proſper. | FF 

We, on our ſide, have a great intereſt in favoring the 
development of the maritime reſources of America, in 
order to diminiſ the Engliſh power, by taking from it 
all that does not reſt upon their own capital. The 


3 „ 
United Stades have nothing, to wiſh with, reſpect tg e- 
tenſion of territory. The Keceitfnl Lr Engng 
could hald out. to them, by promiſing, them our ipoils,, 
or thoſe: of Spain, Would, be ruinous to them in its re- 
which this hire might produce: Every thing, thereigre, 
prompts them to negociate candidly, ang to draw cloſer, 
to us. . Let Mr, Adams, eſpecially, feel che importance 
of the part he has to act; let him forget. little es 
which years ought to have cooled, and which his itation 
does not permit him to liſten to. The Preſident of the 
United States ought not to avenge the imaginary injuries 
which the American plenipotentiary may have received 
in 1782. There is no longer need of, recalling little ri- 
valries, now without object, ſince the cotemporaries- 
ſleep in the ſilent tomb. Whatever may be ſaid of his 
character, and of his enmity towards us, we have every 
thing to hope from the rectitude of his judgment ; but 
let him keep at a diſtance thoſe men who will continually. 
rekindle in his boſom. the fire of pailions, hich it is im- 
portant for them to perpetuate ; lethim take the pen him- 
ſelf and draw up the inſtructions of his commiſſioners. If 
he gives up the taſk to the hand which has traced the 
manifeſto of the 16th January, he imprudently riſks the 
moſt important intereſts of his country. The republic, 
after having forced all open enmities to fall at her feet, 
and all fraudulent neutralities to make reparation, cannot 
' ſacrifice its reputation nor its treaſures, when ſhe is to 
treat upon a ſtate of things which bears every character 
of hoſtility:  , . 9 
On our fide, let us ſorget the wrongs of an adminiſ- 
tration, the chief of which had more weakneſs than ma- 
levolence : Our ſucceſſes have avenged us ſufficiently 
on our hidden enemies and coward friends. Let us make 
the ſacrifice of ovr reſentments, howeyer juſt they may 
be, to our evident intereſts. ' The preſent criſis, 5 5 
ed in time, will have a ſalutary effect: If prolonged, 
with the circumſtances which have accompanied it hi- 
therto, it would perpetuate painful recolletions, and 
would perhaps become the germ of a national hatred, 
hieh would not have any of thoſe teal or imaginary ad- 


„ 
yantages which make thoſe hatreds ſometimes to be conk- 
| dered as a political engine. 12 nl 


Ihe ſentiments I profeſs were always thoſe of my 
| heart; they were the baſis of my conduct while I re- 


fided in the United States. I am perfectly convinced, 


that they will find their true value when they ſhall reach 

there, and will contribute to diſſipate prejudices which 
- unfortunate circumſtances, or inimical arts may have 

ſcattered and fomented, with reſpe& to me, with men 
who teſtified for me an eſteem, which I ſhall always 
conſider it an honor to deſerve. 8 


Fruftider, 4th Year. 
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